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nges of Pericles and Augustus. We can easily under-
stand how the universal claims of medieval theology
and philosophy directly or indirectly contributed to
strengthen this belief in universal exemplars which
threatened for a time to make the masterpieces of Athens
and Eome idols of literary imitation as unquestionable,
if not as sacred, as the Qur'an. But it is not so easy to
grasp the facts that "literature," far from enshrining
universal forms and ideas of beauty, owes both its creative
and critical works to the development of social life; that
familiar general or special conceptions suggested by the
word drop off one by one as we retrace the steps of such
development; and that all our subtle literary distinctions
finally disappear in the songs of those isolated clans and
tribes whose fusion produced the people and the language
of future art and criticism. We may be sure that it is
difficult to keep the varying relations of social develop-
ment to literary growth steadily in view when we find
a scholar like Mr. J. A. Symonds speaking of Athenian
literature as " National," or an antiquary like Herr Ten
Brink applying the phrase "National Epos" to days
when the Saxons were merely a loose federation of
tribes.

Indeed, we have only to watch the beginnings of
national history ia order to see how readily the actual
development of literature is obscured, how hardly it is
to be recovered. Nations, like individuals, have been
always disposed from interest or vanity to forget their
day of small things; like individuals, too, they have
been always unwilling to isolate their origins from the
great ones who have gone before. Some -ZEneas will
connect the pedigrees of Ilium and Eome, some Brute
the Trojan will serve as an aristocratic eponymous
ancestor for the wild tribes of Britain. Thus, at the